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THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 




CHAPTER II. 

HE dragon is another of those mythical forms 
that are very freely met with in ornamental 
Art : apart from its heraldic use, and its con- 
nection with a patron saint, it is largely em- 
ployed, under various grotesque modifications, 
in the wood and stone carvings, tiles, illumi- 
nated MSS., &c, of the mediaeval period, both 
in Britain and on the Continent ; while the Eastern peoples (the 
Persians, Burmese, and Chinese) .revel in the form with a fer- 
tility of invention and quaintness of horror that far outstrip all 
European examples. The dragon is largely employed in Chris- 
tian Art as a symbol of the evil principle ; and such an applica- 
tion naturally arises from some passages in the Scriptures ; as, 
" The great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the 
Devil and Satan, which deceived the whole world ; he was cast 
out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him;" or 
again, "The dragon was wroth with the woman, and went to make 
war with the remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God." Pharaoh, as the enemy of God's chosen people, 
is in like manner compared to 
a dragon : " Thus saith the 
Lord God : Behold I am against 
thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
the great dragon that lieth in 
the midst of his rivers;" and 
to these few passages many 
others equally striking might 
be added— passages that evi- 
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dently amply suffice to justify 
the use of the symbol in eccle- 
siastical Art. 

While, however, we class the 
dragon amongst the mythical 
forms, we must also remember 
that its terror had not thus in 
earlier times lost its sting ; the 
workman who carved it on a 

capital in the midst of the foliage, not only regarded it as a 
symbol, but believed very really and truly in the existence of 
such a monster. In Fig. 13, on a preceding page (47), is 
engraved a representation of a dragon taken from an old 
work on natural history in our possession, wherein several 
kinds of dragons are figured and described. "Those of India 
are much the largest, being of an incredible length. Some of 
them are of a yellow fiery colour, having sharp backs like saws. 
Some do affirm that the dragon is of a black colour, the under 
parts somewhat green and very beautiful ; that it has a triple 
row of teeth in each jaw, and very bright shining eyes ; that it 




has also two dewlaps growing under the chin, which hang down 
like a beard, of a red colour, and the body is set all over with 
sharp scales, and on the neck with thick hair, much like the 
bristles of a wild boar." The manticora, Fig. 14 (page 47), is 
another of those strange monsters that were at one time accre- 
dited with a real existence. " When the hunters take a whelp 
of this beast they bruise its tail, to prevent its bearing the sharp 
quills ; then it is tamed without danger." 

The Chimsera, a fire-breathing monster, compounded of lion, 
goat, and serpent, having three heads — one of each of these 
creatures — is often represented in classic Art : Fig. 8 (page 47) is 
an example from an old mosaic. It is fabled to have made 
great havoc in Lycia and the surrounding countries, but it was 
at last slain by Bellerophon, who, mounted in the air on the 
flying Pegasus, was enabled to destroy it by his arrows. It is 
mentioned in the writings of Homer, Hesiod, Horace, and Ovid. 
Amongst ourselves, so little faith have we in the myth, that any- 
thing wildly impossible is branded as chimerical. 

Pegasus, from its connection with this exploit, is freely met 
with in classic Art ; it is, for example, the leading type on the 
coins of Corinth ; Bellerophon, the hero of the adventure, being 

claimed by the people of that 
city as one of their early chief- 
tains. On later coins the head 
of Minerva appears on the re- 
verse ; she was the protectress 
of Bellerophon, and her assist- 
ance enabled him to possess 
himself of the flying horse, and 
to subdue the Chimsera by its 




Fig. 17. 

means — a corresponding fable 
to that of the Athenian Theseus 
and the Minotaur. Syracuse in 
Sicily, a colony of Corinthian 
origin, adopted the same device, 
the flying horse," on their coin- 
age, and it also occurs fre- 
quently on that of Carthage. 
The Pegasus, again, is largely 
employed in mediaeval and modern heraldry ; two of these form 
the supporters to the arms of Lansdowne, Powerscourt, Queens- 
bury, and other English families, and it also occasionally forms 
one of the devices of the shield. 

The centaur, a creature compounded of horse and man, is 
from time to time met with in classic Art ; the most notable and 
familiar example of its use may be seen in the metopes filled 
with sculpture that are placed between the triglyphs of the 
Parthenon; these metopes— ninety-two. in all, fourteen on each 
front and thirty- two on each side— were filled with representa- 
tions of various incidents in Attic mythology, amongst which 
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the battle of the Athenians with the centaurs forms the subject 
of the fifteen metopes now preserved in the British Museum. 
The Centaurs, as a people, are said by Virgil and Horace to 
have dwelt in Thessaly, a land then greatly famed for its breed 
of horses ; and instances, as in the landing of the Spaniards in 
America, have not been unknown where those to whom the 
horse was not familiar have imagined that the horse and his 
rider were but one creature ; a belief in centaurs is not, there- 
fore, so difficult a myth to trace to its origin as many others are. 
The usual form of representation is the conjoining of the body 




Fig. i 8. 

and legs of a horse with head, arms, and body of a man down 
to the waist, though in some early works, as, for example, some 
archaic pottery in the British Museum, the legs of the man take 
the place of the fore legs of the horse. The centaurs being 
frequently represented as bearing bows and arrows, the heraldic 
Sagittarius, such as that assigned to King Stephen, is ordinarily 
represented in this half-human, half-equine form, though it is 
of course obvious, on a moment's consideration of the meaning 
and derivation of the word, that this is but a narrow and conven- 
tional limitation. 

Other partly- human, partly-animal forms, often found in old 
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works, are those of the satyrs and fauns. The satyrs are re- 
presented with bristly hair, ears sharply pointed like those of 
animals, low, sensual faces, small horns growing out of the top 
of the forehead, and a tail like that of a horse or goat. These 
satyrs, Greek in their conception, are often confounded with the 
fauns of the Romans, creatures half-man and half-goat, the 
head, like that of the satyr, being horned. 

Many other combinations of the human and the animal form 
may be met with : we have already referred to the sphinx, and 



we may readily see the same idea again in the bovine or leonine 
monsters surmounted by human heads brought over from the 
mounds of Kyonjik and Khorsabad, the striking relics of the 
great Assyrian nation ; or again, in the fine figures created by 
the Egyptian mythology, and largely represented in the collec- 
tions of the British Museum. 

Cerberus, the dog that guarded, according to the classic 
mythology, the entrance of Hades, is another form that may 
occasionally be found in Art. With Homer he is simply " the 
dog." Later writers describe him as a three-headed monster, 
having the tail of a serpent, and having serpents twined round 
his neck ; and it is in this form that he is ordinarily represented 
in Art : with Virgil and Horace he is thus three-headed. Hesiod 
represents him as having fifty heads, while Horace and other 
poets speak of him as the many-headed, or hundred-headed. 
The bringing of Cerberus from the lower world was one of the 
twelve labours appointed to Hercules, and is naturally met with 
wherever these labours, as on vases or gems, are the subject of 
illustration. 

The destruction of the Lernean Hydra, another of the labours 
imposed by Eurystheus on Hercules, being also frequently repre- 
sented in antique Art, must not be passed over in silence. The 
Hydra was a monstrous serpent, having, according to some 
writers, one hundred heads, so that it could not be put to 
death, owing to the instant regrowth of any part cut off. Her- 
cules, however, as soon as he had struck off each head, seared 
the root with a red-hot iron, and thus in time accomplished the 
destruction of the creature. By other writers the Hydra is only 
credited with the possession of nine heads ; but the difficulty of 
the task is at least rendered equal to that of the preceding myth, 
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as of these nine heads the centre one was immortal, while as 
fast as the hero of the story struck off any of the other heads 
with his club two others grew in its place : fire was again 
resorted to, while the central head was buried beneath a huge 
rock. Having thus conquered the monster, he poisoned- his 
arrows with its blood, the wounds inflicted by them being thence- 
forth incurable. 

The Harpys, three in number, were creatures employed, 
according to the belief of the Greeks and Romans, by the higher 
gods as the instruments for the punishment of crime. Their 
body was that of a bird, the head being that of a woman. They 
are not unfrequently represented in classic Art ; several exam- 
ples of their introduction may be seen on vases in the British 
collection, and notably in some bas-reliefs from a monument 
brought from Xanthus, in Lycia, and commonly from these 
sculptures called "the Harpy tomb." It is very archaic in 
style, dating probably from about the sixth century before the 
Christian era. 

The mermaid, wyvern, unicorn, basilisk, and salamander, 
need only be very briefly referred to. They are all forms that 
may commonly be met with in heraldic and other devices. The 
mermaid is half woman, half fish, and may frequently be found 
as either supporter or crest. The wyvern is a winged serpent, 
having the head of a dragon. The unicorn, so familiar to us all 
as one of the supporters of the royal arms, needs no explanation 
of its form. The basilisk, or king of the serpents, is ordinarily 
depicted in true serpentine form, though always crested or 
crowned. At other times it resembles a dragon, but with eagle's 
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legs and the head of a cock. It is by some writers considered 
as identical with the cockatrice. The salamander, a form like that 
of the lizard, was the well-known device of Francis I. of France, 
and it may frequently be met with carved on the palaces, 
government buildings, gateways, and other buildings in France. 
It was in the Middle Ages an article of belief that they were bred 
and nourished in fire, and we have ourselves been gravely told 
that if the fires at the iron- works in the midland counties were 
not occasionally extinguished, at some intangible date an un- 
certain but fearful something would be created in them. 

We pass now to a consideration of more familiar and natural 
forms, leaving the shadowy regions of classic mythology, and the 
dark cloud of ignorance and superstition that hung over the 
Middle Ages, for a contemplation of those forms that are at 
least based on natural types, and that suggest something of the 
beneficence and wisdom of Deity, and not merely the perverted 
imaginings of minds enshrouded in ignorance and the wild 
conceits of their own creation. 

The lion, not only from its abstract title, king of beasts, but 
also from its position in heraldry, and notably as the supporter 
of the royal arms and the representative of England, claims our 
first regard. It may be met with in all periods of Art, some- 
times as a religious emblem, at other times to enhance human 
glory : sometimes, as in the magnificent beasts the creations of 
the genius of Landseer, as nearly naturalistic as good taste 
permits, at other times conventionalised to a degree that re- 
moves them almost beyond all recognition as in any way related 
to the monarch of the African bush. Fig. 16 is a good example 
of this rigid conventionalism of treatment ; it is taken from the 
fine effigy of one of the brothers of Edward III. in Westminster 
Abbey. W T e have not confined ourselves strictly to heraldic 
accuracy in the colour shown, as our desire was rather to 
render the forms as distinct as possible, and that we were better 
able to effect by making the background somewhat darker than 
the heraldic gules justifies. 



Only when the lion is rampant was he considered by the 
earlier heralds to deserve the name : a lion in the position of 
those three that represent England in its national arms, though 
in all respects represented as a lion, was by them called a 
leopard ; thus, in the roll of Carlaverock, the royal arms are 
described as "three leopards of fine gold, set on red: fierce 
were they, haughty and cruel, to signify that like them the king 
is dreadful to his enemies ; for his bite is slight to none who 
brave his anger." Students of history will also recall how 
Napoleon poured into the Peninsula a force under Massena, 
whose declared object was to make "the frightened leopard fly 
to the ocean, to avoid shame, defeat, and death." The allusion 
here is evidently heraldic. In Fig. 19, from a piece of old 
English china, and in Fig. 15, an example taken from a me- 
diaeval tile of French design and manufacture, we have two 
other illustrations of conventional treatment of the noble beast, 
who, in one of these instances at least, might well cry, "Save 
me from my friends." Fig. 17 is the heraldic representation of 
a true leopard, from a piece of Swiss glass in the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; what freak of the herald may have deprived 
him of his tail we are unable to explain. 

The horse, as one of the earliest servants and friends of man, 
figures freely in ornamental Art ; we find it on many of the 
Greek coins, and very notably, too, in the grand procession on 
the frieze of the Parthenon, a band of bas-reliefs running 
entirely round the top of the external wall of the cella, and made 
up almost entirely of equestrian figures. Fig. 20 is a very con- 
ventional treatment from Pompeian decoration, while Fig. 18 is 
another classic example of its introduction. The celebrity of 
the horses of Thrace and Macedonia made them a coin type in 
those states. The biga, or two-horse chariot, and afterwards 
the quadriga, or four-horse chariot, is a very favourite device on 
many coins of Greece and her colonies ; the horses are at first 
stepping, but afterwards the action is accelerated, until they are 
j with great force and beauty represented in full gallop. 
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EW things are more depressing to a sensitive mind 
than a glib oration about Art, which makes you 
feel an intense longing for the revival of Art, and 
yet lays it down as an axiom that the modern 
manufacturing spirit is utter death to what you are 
taught to desire. Several orations of this kind 
have been delivered of late, and they have received 
high praise. But it seems to us that some of them have been cal- 
culated to do much mischief, and to retard the cause which the 
several speakers wished to advance. Art, they have said, is jDure 
handicraft, and can never be anything else ; it is impossible to 
restore the artistic spirit, as it once existed, when every workman 
was an artist, simply because he had nothing to aid him but his 
tools and his individual invention. The growth of mechanism has 
been so rapid, so overwhelming, that the region of pure handicraft 
grows less and less. When these facts are stated there is a pitiful 
wail of despair, as of a lost spirit, and it seems to be the duty of 
every one to begin a crusade against machinery and every form of 
mechanical production. 

It may be frankly admitted that we can never return to the 
primitive conditions of production by simple hand-labour. Know- 
ing what we do about the relations between work and life, and the 
immense gulf which separated class from class, and the limited 
range of ideas common to all, we cannot desire it. Any advances 
we may have made are due to processes, chiefly mechanical, which 
have diffused over a larger what was previously limited to a smaller 
area. Our modern books are rarely as artistic as the illuminated 
missals and manuscripts of antiquity, the work of patient and cun- 
ning fingers. We treasure these works still, but we never think of 
compounding for our admiration of them by pouring out our scorn 
upon the printing-press, even though it has made illumination a 



rare and difficult art. The world has gained, in this case, far more 
than it has lost. 

This illustration is only a sample of what has been proceeding 
in other departments of life. The region in which pure handicraft 
can exist is steadily narrowing. Indeed, it threatens to become so 
small as to leave what is called Fine Art only one or two provinces 
which can really be called its own. But surely, along with this 
contraction, there is an expansion also, which has in it some hope- 
ful and brightening elements. There are vast grades in Art, and 
it is foolish to test the productions of an inferior grade by princi- 
ples which should only apply to the higher ones. But this is a 
common fault, and it occasions the depression to which we have 
already referred. If there are articles of common use, which were 
formerly made by hand, but are now made by machinery, it is 
obviously unfair to deny to them some artistic merit because there 
is not in them that flavour of individual biography, that expression 
of personal character, which we are told is of the very essence of 
Art. "Portable Art— independent of all place — is, for the most 
part, ignoble Art," says Ruskin, whose authority will be at once 
admitted and respected. The distinction here made is as true of 
articles made by hand as it is of those made by mechanism. How 
is it possible any of these articles shall be informed with any high 
individual life ? Now, manufactured articles — or articles produced 
by mechanism — are nearly all of this inferior character. Vases, < 
crockery of all kinds, personal ornaments, articles of dress, are all 
portable, and for these, as Ruskin says, "you want forms of inferior 
Art, such as will be by their simplicity less liable to injury." It 
may be quite true that our manufacturers have not adequately 
understood what should be their limits of action. They have wan- 
dered into paths where simplicity is rare, and where splendour is 
the one governing idea. In this they have done violence to the 



